himself to say that his views differed entirely from the
Secretary of War. He thought the preamble was warranted
by facts, and the facts were arguments for the President's
policy.

It soon came out that this proclamation was only a repe-
tition of the proclamation of April, with Texas added, and
the fact of the closing-up of the War. Radicalism was not
then paramount. Stanton had taken no exception when
that proclamation was issued in April, but now, when it
was obvious that the Radicals were to be hit and hurt,
his whole sensibilities were aroused. But the discussion
exhibited his awkwardness, and he felt it.

Doolittle and Browning called on me this evening, fresh
from the convention and overflowing with their success and
the achievements of that assemblage. They insisted that I
should go with them to the President and hear their verbal,
friendly, social report. It was made very gratifying, and
the President enjoyed it. On our way to the President
both gentlemen insisted that Stanton must leave the Cabi-
net, and said it was the strong and emphatic voice of the
convention; that there were committees to communicate
with the President on the subject. I told them I would
leave that matter with them and the committee. While
we were with the President the subject was alluded to by
Browning, but Doolittle immediately took it up and said
it would be proper for him, not being a member of the
Cabinet, to make known to the President the sentiment
of the convention and the country, etc.

They informed the President that there was a committee
of about one hundred who would call to-morrow and de-
liver to him the proceedings of the convention, and they
suggested that the Cabinet, with General Grant, should
be present. The President assented and requested me to be
on hand.

August 18, Saturday. Many calls from delegates who are
in town. Went a little before 1 P.M. to the White House.